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Correspondence. 





ON THE UNANIMITY OF JURIES. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1a,—Many and valuable as are the privileges of 
Englishmen, there is none perhaps held in such deserved 
estimation as that of the Trial by Jury. Its intimate 
connexion with the daily occurrences and business of 
mankind has so interwoven it with our ideas of security 
and justice, that all ranks of people concur ia consi- 
dering it their best and surest protection from every 
species of wrong and oppression. The beneficial effects 
thereof, long experience has well attested ; and no eulogy 
ie at this day requisite to enhance its popularity. In- 
deed our veneration for this august institution is so great, 
that by many it would be thought presumptuous to 
doubt its near approximation to a state of absolute per- 
fection. It will therefore be readily believed, with what 
extreme diffidence I venture to hazard a few observa- 
tions on that principle of the law, which requires a total 
snanimity of opinion, before a common or petty jury 
em pronounce s valid verdict. I mean not so much to 
question the propriety of this mode of proceeding, as to 
be eptisfied whether it is absolutely necessary to answer 
the ends of justice, or not essentially requisite for that 


Those, then, who feel interested in this matter, and 
by whom the following remarks may chance to be pe- 
rused, will, I trust, be disposed to give them either addi- 
tional strength or complete refutation; but from the 
pertinacious taciturnity observed by those of your readers 
who are connected with the profession of the law, I al- 
most despair of being able to elicit from them any elu- 
ddation. 

The only circumstance which presents itself to my 
mind, as at all accounting for the necessity of there being 
an unanimous opinion of a jury, is the following. The 
liberty, reputation, and rights of the subject are so pre- 
eious, and in fact so essential to the well-beingof the state, 
that it may have been supposed no conviction ought to 
take place for any offence which had not been so indis- 
putably proved as to render it next to impossible for any 
twelve men possessing common sense to entertain a doubt 
of the actual guilt of the accused party. This, however, 
of itself is not a very stable foundation for such a prin- 
eiple ; because the various conceptions, apprehensions, 
aad conclusions of men differ almost as widely as the 
eontour of the human countenance. And although a 
number of individuals may come to the same conclusion 
upon a given case, yet, were they severally interrogated 





as to their views and motives, it would be found that a 
concurrence of opinion had not been produced by a con- 
current train of circumstances, which alike guided and 
influenced the judgments of all; but that a particular 
circumstance might operate upon the mind of one man, 
and lead to the same inference which another had drawn 
from quite a different source. That twelve men, there- 
fore, should alwuys think alike, must depend more upon 
chance than upon any innate similarity in the construc- 
tion and bearings of their several intellects and capacities, 
It is contrary to the nature of things, to suppose, that, 
upon questions of intricacy and great magnitude, a body 
of men can be promiscuously classed together, whose 
minds and dispositions are so nicely suited to each other 
from habit and education, as to enable them unanimously 
to decide either in the affirmative or negative, from pure 
conviction. Certainly it is not impossible, that this may 
occasionally happen; but that it should uniformly and 
of necessity be the case, is very questionable. I humbly 
conceive, that this requisite of the Trial by Jury tends in 
some degree to counteract the benefits resulting there- 
from. It must naturally occur to a jury, that they are 
placed in a situation which does not allow them exactly 
to judge for themselves; but compels them so to har- 
monize their several judgments as to chime in with each 
other, and produce such a perfect concord as will enable 
their foreman to speak as positively for eleven others as 
he does for himself. And if this unanimity of opinion 
does not take place before the Judges leave a town, it 
has been held, that they are not bound to wait for the 
determination of the jury, but may carry them round 
the circuit from town to town, in a cart, until they are 
agreed in their verdict. There are many men whose 
minds are sufficiently flexible to induce them to concede 
a point rather than be thus exhibited to the gaze of the 
populace, as sticklers for their own views and sentiments. 
Besides, one obstinate individual might wantonly cause 
eleven others to be dragged up and down the country 
until his doubts were removed.—Perhaps this may be 
considered a more laughable than valid objection. 

‘¢ That the life, and perhaps the liberty and property 
of asubject, should not be affected by the concurring 
judgment of a less number than twelve, where more 
were present, was a law founded in reason and caution, 
and seems to be transmitted to us by the common law, 
or from immemorial antiquity.”"—But that, where there 
are only twelve present, it should be indispensibly requi- 
site for them to be unanimous in their opinion, is by a 
learned author pronounced to be “ repugnant to all 
experience of human conduct, passions, and under- 
standings.” 

A grand jury may consist of any number from twelve 
to twenty-three inclusive; but a presentment ought not 





to be made by less than twelve. [2 Hale, P. C. 161.]— 
Upon this principle, therefore, a verdict of a‘ majority 
of the petty jury, consisting only of twelve, should be 
binding and conclusive. 

It is suggested by Professor Christian, as a conjecture 
respecting the origin of the unanimity of juries, that as 
less than twelve, if twelve or more were present, could 
pronounce no effective verdict, when twelve only were 
sworn, their unanimity became indispensible.—-This 
suggestion is very likely to be correct, but we cannot 
thence draw any conclusion favourable to the measure 
under investigation. I am unable to discover any solid 
foundation upon which it rests; and, on that account, 
I am at present inclined to think, that it is a practice 
which would be ‘* more honoured in the breach than 
the. observance.” 


Liverpool. Ww. 





Biographical Notices. 





BARD OF WYDDFA. 
— 
[Written for the Kaleidoscope.] 
- — 

Every man’s life, were it known through its whole 
history, would present enough of incident to rouse the 
astonishment of those who are acquainted with it. All 
the inventions of romance scarcely exceed the facts of 
human vicissitude: the ‘‘hair-breadth ’scapes,” the 
multitude of circumstances, delightful and distressing, 
which are the inheritance of man. True it is, indeed, 
that some lives have, comparatively, few of those extra- 
ordinary events, which make up the entire experience of 
others ; but there is an wniversal peculiarity of striking 
consequences resulting from the natural inquietude, and 
the illimitable and indefinite desires of our minds. 

* Once, in the flight of ages past, 
There liv’d aman; and who was he? 
Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee.” 
The biography of the children of Genius and Science 
presents an almost uniform series of illustrations, that 
men of analogous habits and pursuits, experience a simi- 
larity of external fortune; and there is a singular adver- 
sity, commion to men of learning and invention, the con- 
templation of which has sometimes, for a moment, re- 
pressed my ardor of philosophical research. I have never 
yet been able to satisfy myself as to the cause of this 
sorry truth,—-whether or not it is, that Wisdom holds 
her court far from the social cycle, and her votaries, 
feeling that all the riches of the earth are not so precious 
as she, abandon the delights of society for the sweets of 
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solitude ; the outward advantages of human intercourse 
for the secret profit of intellectual speculations. Be this 
as it may, worldly comfort is the ordinary sacrifice to 
science; the fortune and the fate of those whose souls 
have soared above the common interchanges of life, have 
been commonly marked with neglect, and characterized 
by some lamentable catastrophe. Look at the histories 
of the bards, in particular; the most eminent have 
been, apparently, the most unfortunate. It seems as if, 
having had their souls perpetually lifted out of the 
world, they haye passed through it unconscious of its 
claims and insensible to its calamities. ‘‘ There is a 
pleasure in the poct’s pains, which only poets know;” and 
thus may have made the slavery of Plautus, the penury 
of Homer, of Boethius, and of Camoens; the misery of 
Spenser, of Collins, and of Chatterton, as tolerable to 
them as is the ordinary burden of human care. 
The life of David Thomas, better known by his bardic 
appellation, Dafydd ddu o Eryri, or Black David of 
Snowdon, though not marked with many extraordinary 
incidents, is yet valuable to the lovers of literature, and 
the admirers of genius; and, with the simplicity and 
suddenness of his death, will afford a subject for the 
minstrelsy of the west, as long as the mountains and 
the rivers of Cambria exist, and the sweetness of song 
in which he has celebrated them, is remembered. The 
place and time of his nativity are thus recorded in the 
family register: ‘* Dafydd Thomas, mab Thomas Grif- 
Sith, a Mary Humphrey a auwyd ywhen y Bout Wann- 
Sawr, Llanbeblig ar y 30 Ebrill, 1759. The father of 
our poet was a poor weaver at Peu y Bout y Crynaut, 
and being unable to furnish his son with an elegant 
education, David was placed, for a few months only, 
under the care of the Rev. J. Morgan, late curate of 
Llanberris, where he acquired the rudiments of English 
grammar, and the first principles of arithmetic. At 
this time he was about fourteen or fifteen years of age ; 
and fraught with a vivid fancy and strength of genius, 
which a familiarity with the sublime scenery of Snow- 
don and its neighbourhood conduced to cherish. *Twas 
amid these overwhelming wonders of creation that his 
young soul first sought the dwelling of the awen (or 
muse ;) it was here the first breath of poetic inspiration 
was felt, and the scintillations of future splendour dis- 
closed. His father, who was himself no despicable poet, 
perceiving the inclination and talent of his son, indulged 
his predilections, and taught him the rules of Welsh pro- 
sody; and every composition of the bard acquired a 
fresh wreath, till he was acknowledged by the sons of 
the awen, asthe first writer in native Welsh of these 
times. His productions, both in prose and verse, are 
universally admired by his countrymen ; and his critical 
udgment was frequently appealed to, and ever held in 
the utmost deference. 

His fame having recommended him to some of the 
neighbouring clergy and gentry, he borrowed a variety 
of books, particularly Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and 
it is a fact, which shows how much may be acquired by 
persevering application, if aided with a good memory, 
that, after the age of forty-five, he made a considerable 
proficiency in each of these languages. For some time 
he was employed by Paul Panton, Esq. of Plas Gwyn, 
in Anglesey, to arrange his valuable collection of Welsh 
MSS. and afterwards as a coal-meter, at Amlwch, in 
the same county. Not approving of that situation, he 
resigned, and became a schoolmaster in the humble | 
parish of Patraeth; in which capacity he continued 
successively in Liandwrog and Lianrug, till within a 


Indeed, there is an abundance of Ancient British com- 
position in the libraries of Welsh gentlemen, which it is 
a desideratum to have made public; as well for the ad- 
vantage of society, as in justice to the memory of the 
bards. In the few instances of translation which I have 
seen, there is so much of that abrupt vigour and strength 
of imagery, characteristic of Ossianic and other Celtic 
poetry, that I think it is really surprising some person 
has not aspired to the fame of Macpherson, in collecting, 
arranging, and interpreting the fragments of British 
literary antiquity. 


whence he was brought as a slave into Massachussetts.— 
He was there purchased by a person named Slocum, 
and remained in slavery a considerable portion of his 
life. —He was named Cuffee, but as it is usual in those 
parts took the name of Slocum, as expressing to whom 
he belonged. Like many of his countrymen he possessed 


varied fortunes of the author of The Traveller knit with 
his feelings, that a trivial anecdote of him would almost 
start a tear. 
In the manner of his death there is something at once 
mysterious and simple. Having been, for some time, 
in a declining state of health, the natural consequence 
of 63 years’ vicissitudes, he had visited some friends 
about nine miles from his residence, in hopes of advan- 
tage from change of air. On the evening of his return 
home, the weather was very stormy; and, although he 
was discovered next morning by a little girl, lying 
on his back, in a very shallow part of the river 
Kegin, near to Bach yr Riffri, it is supposed he 
had been blown off the stepping-stones, in attempt 
ing to cross, and was carried down to that part by 
the swollen torrent. His face, however, was scarcely 
covered with the water, his hat and stick were lying near 
him, from which circumstances I am inclined to think, 
that the old man fell near to the spot where his body 
was found, and that the weakness of age, and weariness 
from his walk, rendering him unable to recover himself, 
he was starved to death. He was buried in the rural 
church-yard of Llanberris, on the 2d of April, many of 
the neighbouring clergymen and persons of rank, testi- 
fying, by their presence, their estimation of his charac- 
ter and talents. 
David Thomas was a graduated bard, an honorary 
member of the Gwyneddigion and Cummrodorion Socic- 
ties of London, and those of Powys, Dyvet, and Ge- 
vent. He had obtained several medals in poetical con- 
tests, and was one of the judges of poctical composition 
at the late Eisteddfod, or congress of bards, at Carnar- 
von. In the neighbourhood where he lived, he was 
generally beloved, as a man of the most mild, modest, 
unassuming manners. In all his writings, there is not 
an instance in which his muse is otherwise employed 
than as the advocate of benevolence, religion, or mora- 
lity; and it would be a great acquisition to literature, 
if some person, equally familiar with both languages, 
would give to the world a verbal translation of his poems. 


Liverpool, April 27, 1822. AGABUS. 
+ > > 
THE LATE CAPTAIN PAUL CUFFEE: 


A MAN OF COLOUR. 





“* Skins may differ, but affections 
Dwell in Blacks and Whites the same.” 
CowPrER. 





[ORIGINALLY PRINTED IN THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. ] 
—_ 


The father of Paul Cuffee, was a native of Africa 





year or two of his death. 


a mind superior to his condition, and although ‘he was 

The poems of Goldsmith were his favourite English | diligent in the business of his master and faithful to his 
verse, the sweet simplicity of which, was the leading! interest, yet by great industry and economy he was ena- 
feature in his own character; and, so fondly were the bled to purchase his personal liberty. 


At this time the remains of several Indian tribes, 
who originally possessed the right of soil, resided in 
Mascachussetts; Cuffee became acquainted with a wo. 
man decended from one of those tribes, named Ruth 
Moses, and married her. He continued in habits of 
industry and frugality, and soon afterwards purchased a 
farm of 100 acres in Westport in Massachussetts. 

Cuffee and Ruth had a family of ten children. The 
three eldest sons, David, Jonathan, and John are far. 
mers in the neighbourhood cf Westport, filling respecta. 
ble situations in society, and endowed with good intel. 
lectual capacities. They are all married, and have fami- 
lies to whom they are giving good educations. Of six 
daughters four are respectably married, while two remain 
single. 

Paul was born on the Island of Cutterhunkker, one of 
the Elizabeth Islands near New Bedford, in the year 
1759. When he was about 14 years of age his father died, 
leaving a considerable property in land, but which being 
at that time unproductive afforded but little provision 
for his numerous family, and thus the care of supporting 
his mother and sisters devolved upon his brothers and 
himself. 

At this time Pau] conceived that commerce furnished 
to industry more ample rewards than agriculture, and 
he was conscious that he possessed qualities which under 
proper culture would enable him to pursue commercial 
employments with prospects of success; he therefore 
entered at the age of 16 as a common hand on board of 
a vessel destined to the bay of Mexico, on a whaling 
voyage. His second veyage was to the West Indies; 
but on his third he was captured by a British ship during 
the American war, about the year 1776: after three 
months’ detention as a prisoner at New York, he was 
permitted to return home to Westport, where, owing 
to the unfortunate continuance of hostilities, he spent 
about two years in his agricultural pursuits. During this 
interval, Pau) and his brother John Cuffee were called 
on by the Collector of the district in which they resided, 
for the payment ofa personal tax. It appeared to them, 
that, by the laws of theconstitution of Massachusetts, 
taxation and the whole rights of citizenship were 
united. If the laws demanded of them the payment 
of personal taxes, the same laws must necessarily and 
constitutionally invest them with the rights of represen- 
ting, and being represented, in the state legislature. 
Bat they had never been considered as entitled to the 
privilege of voting at Elections, nor of being elected to 
places of trust and honour. Under these circumstances, 
they refused payment of the demands. The Collector 
resorted to the force ofthe laws, and after many delays 
and vexations, Paul and his brother deemed it most 
prudent to silence the suit by payment of the demands ; 
but they resolved, if it were possible, to obtain the rights 
which they believed to be connected with taxation. 

They presented a respectful petition to the state le- 
gislature. From some individuals it met with a warm 


and almost indignant opposition. A considerable ma- 
jority was, however, favourable to their object :—they 
perceived the propriety and justice of the petition, and 
with an honourable magnanimity, in defiance of the 
rejudice of the times, they a law, rendering all 
ree persons of colour liable to taxation, according to 
the ratio established for white men, and granting them 
all the privileges belonging to other citizens. This was 
a day equally honourable to the petitioners and the 
legislature. A day which ought to be pone d 
remembered by every person of colour within the bound- 
aries of Massachussets ; ard the names of John and Paul 
Cuffee should always be united with its recollection. 

At this time being about 20 years of age, he thought 
himself sufficiently skilled to enter into business on his 
own account. He laid before his brother David, a plan 
for opening a commercial intercourse with the state of 





Connecticut. His brother was pleased with the prospect : 
they built an open boat, and proceeded to sea. Here for 
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the first time his brother found himself exposed to the 
ils of the ocean, and the hazard of a predatory warfare 
which was carried on by the refugees. They had not tra- 
versed many leagues before his brother’s fears began to 
multiply and magnify its dangers ; his courage sunk, and 
he resolved to return. This disappointment was a severe 
trial to a young man of Paul’s adventurous and intrepid 
irit, but he was affectionate, and many years younger 
Ren his brother, and was obliged to submit to the de- 
termination. Paul returned to his farm, and laboured 
diligently in his fields, but his mind was frequently re- 
volving new schemes of commercial enterprize. He 
ain collected the materials for another effort, and made 

e pg 29 He went to sea, and lost all the little 

treasure which by the sweat of his brow he had gathered. 
Paul, however, seemsto have possessed that activecourage 
which is the offspring of a mind satisfied of the practi- 
cability of its plans, and conscious o' its power to ac- 
complish its purpose. He therefore reselutely determined 
to persevere inthe road which he had marked out for 
himself. The necessity of aiding his mother and her 
family was a constant and strong incitement to renew 
his efforts. His funds were not sufficient to purchase a 
boat; but in order to obviate this difficulty, he set him- 
self earnestly to work, and with his own hands formed 
and completed a boat, from keel to gun-wale. This 
vessel was without a deck, but he had been on a whaling 
voyage, and was therefore perfectly skilled in its manage- 
ment. Having launched his boat into the ocean, 
and when steering for one of the Elizabeth Islands to 
consult with his brother on his future plans, he was dis- 
covered by the refugee pirates, who chased and seized 
both him and his vessel. Robbed of every thing, he re- 
turned home pennyless, but without sinking under this 
annotate Thus circumstanced, he — to his 
brother David, who, though in some degree deterred by 
the want of success which had hitherto attended Paul’s 
attempts, yet a in his proposal to build another 
boat, tf he would furnish the materials. This being ac- 
complished, the respectability of Paul Cuffee’s character 
at this time procured him sufficient credit to enable him 
to — acargo. He proceeded towards Nantucket, 
and on the voyage, was again chased by the refugee 
irates, but escaped them by night vyrmy on $ om 
jowever, struck upon a rock, on one of the Elizabeth 
Islands, and so far injured his boat as to render it ne- 
cessary for him to return to Westport, to refit; which 
being accomplished, he again set out for Nantucket, 
where he arrived in safety, but did not di of his 
cargo to advantage. He afterwards undertook a similar 
voyage, with better success; but, as he was ~eturning 
home, he again fell into the hands of the pirates, and 
was deprived of his all except his boat, which they per- 
mitted him to take, not, however, without his having 
ae much personal injury and ill treatment from 
em. 

Under such numerous and untoward discomfitures, 
the courage of most persons would have failed, but Paul’s 
disposition was not of that yielding nature. He possessed 
the inflexible spirit of perseverance and firmness of 
mind, which entitled him to a more successful issue of 
his endeavours, and he believed that while he maintained 
integrity cf heart and conduct, he might humbly hope 
for the protection of Providence. Under these impres- 
sions he prepared for another voyage: in his open boat 
with a small cargo, he again directed his course towards 
the island of Nantucket... The weather was favourable, 
and he arrived safely at the destined port, and disposed 
of his little cargo to advan ‘he profits of this 
voyage strengthening the confidence of his friends, ena- 
bled him still farther to enlarge his plans. 

At the time of his father’s decease, Paul had not re- 
ceived the benefit of education, and scarcely new the 
letters of the alphabet, but this disadvantage he obviated 
by his assiduity ; and at the period of his marriage, 
could not only read and write, but was so well skilled in 

res, that he was able to resolve all the common rules 
arithmetical calculation. He then applied himself to 
the study of navigation, in which, by the assistance of a 
friend, he made a -_ progress, and found himself able 
to engage in nautical and commercial undertakings of 
great extent. 

Being now master of a small covered boat of about 12 
tons burthen, he hired a person to assist him as a sea- 
man, and made many advantageous voyages to different 
parts of the State of Connecticut, and when about 25 
years old he married a native of the country, a descend- 
ant of the tribe to which his mother belo For some 
time after his marriage he attended chiefly to his agri- 
cultural concerns, but from an increase of family, he at 
length deemed it necessary to pursue his commercial 
plans more extensively than he had before done. He 


arranged his affairs for a new expedition, and hired a 
small house on Westport river, to which he removed his 
family. A boat of 18 tons was now procured, in which 
he sailed to the banks of St. George in quest of cod-fish, 
and returned home with a valuable cargo. This im- 
portant adventure was the foundation of an extensive and 
profitable fishing establishment from Westport river, 
which continued for a considerable time, and was the 
source of an honest and comfortable living to many of the 
inhabitants of that district. 

At this period, Paul formed a connexion with his 
brother-in-law, Michael Wainer, who had several sons 
well qualified for the sea service, four of whom have since 
laudably filled responsible situations as captains and first 
mates. A vessel of 25 tons was built, and in two voyages 
to the straits of Bellisle and Newfoundland, he met 
with such success as enabled him in conjunction with 
another person to build a vessel of 42 tons burthen, in 
which he made several profitable voyages. 

Paul had experisnenl: the many disedvantages of his 
very limited education, and he resolved, as far as it was 
practicable, to relieve his children from similar embar- 
rassments. The neighbourhood had neither a tutor nor 
school-house. Many of the citizens were desirous that 
a school should be established. About 1797, Paul pro- 
posed a meeting of the inhabitants for the purpose of 
making such arrangements as should accomplish the de- 
sired object. The collision of opinion respecting mode 
and place, occasioned the meeting to separate without 
arriving at any conclusion ; several meetings of the same 
nature were held, but all were unsu ‘ul in their is- 
sue. Perceiving that all efforts to procure an union of 
sentiment were fruitless, Paul set himself to work in 
earnest, and had a suitable house built on hisown ground, 
which he freely gave up to the use of the public, and the 
school was opened to all who pleased to send their chil- 
dren. How gratifying to humanity is this anecdote! 
and who that justly appreciates amiable character would 
not prefer Paui Cuffee, the offspring of an African slave, 
to the proudest statesman that ever dealt out destruction 
amongst mankind ? 

[ To be concluded in our next. ] 


Scientific Wecords. 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 
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The expected, yet almost incalculable advantages of 
applying the power of steam to vessels navigating the 
Atlantic are about to be fully realized. The Commerce 
steam-ship lately started from Charleston, S.C. with 
merchandise and passengers to Hamburg ; thus uniting, 
in one continued voyage, the breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the German Sea. The Charleston papers 
state, that two or three other steam vessels will imme- 
diately be built or purchased for the same trade. [n- 
deed, to such perfection has this species of navigation 
now arrived on both sides the Atlantic, that we should 
not be surprised to observe, soon, the passage from Eu- 
rope to America advertised to be performed with the 
probable punctuality and despatch of a mail coach. As 
there is little doubt that maritime nations will, in future 
warfare, particularly on their respective coasts, avail 
themselves of steam-craft, the result wil] bea refinement 
in the powers of destruction, by the united force of ma- 
chinery and combustion. The former, in addition to 
propelling the vessel in calms, and against contrary 
winds, when sail-vessels would become an easy prey, 
may also be available for the launching forth of deadly 
and wrecking weapons upon the enemy : the latter may 
be rendered more destructive than before, from the 
greater facility and promptitude which an engine affords 
in manceuvring the ship, and laying her in any desired 
offensive or defensive position. With regard to mer- 
chantmen, we are not of opinion that steam will be 
much resorted to in long voyages—the expense of the 
engines—the tonnage which they occupy, together with 
the great quantities of fuel required, would reduce the 
profits of freight. Engines, however, may be used with 
advantage by vessels in calms, or light or contrary winds, 








sails being always used when the wind is fair. The ap- 


plication of steam to ships is certainly an acquisition to 
civilized mankind, were it even confined to the convey- 
ance of coasters with passengers. It is like opening a 
new, easy, and unfatiguing highway between place and 
place, on which there is the expedition of a coach, com- 
bined with the comforts of an inn ; where there is no cruel 
lashing of exhausted animals to drag us on the way ; 
where the society of numerous travellers urges the fleeting 
moments gaily along; where the healthy breeze invigo- 
rates the frame and exhilarates the spirits; and where 
there are no tolls, nor importunate coachmen to pay at 
every petty stage. These are solid advantages both to 
the rich, and to the necessarily economical traveller ; and 
we have no hesitation in stating, that since the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation in the river Mersey, Scotland 
and Ireland have been, we may say, drawn closer to us ; 
intercourse has increased, markets quickened, and mutual 
advantages and convenience have been established.— 
Edit. Kal. 
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Hashions “for Jsélap. 


Morninc DRrEss.—A round dress, composed of 
batistie; the bottom of the skirt is embroidered in a 
running pattern of pensées in yellow silk, surmounted 
by a wreath of the same flower di as a wave. 
High body, to fasten behind, and with a little fullness 
at the bottom of the back: the bust is plain, and is cut 
moderately high on the shoulder; the waist the usual 
length. Long sleeve, very tight, and finished by a 
pointed cuff: the points turn upwards, and are edged 
with yellow satin. Full epaulette, cut in slashes, 
which are filled with satin, to correspond with the trim- 
ming. A very full ruff, composed of Urling’s lace, 
completely envelops the throat. The head-dress is 
a demi-cornette, made of blond monti, and trimmed 
with yellow gauze ribbon: the form is remarkably sim- 
ple and elegant. Black kid shoes, and gloves to corres- 
pond with the trimming of the dress. 

FuLt Dress—Round dress, composed of tulle, over 
a white satin slip ; the bottom of the skirt is finished by 
a garniture of tale intermixed with pearls; this is sur- 
mounted by a trimming composed of tulle, chenille, and 
pearls, disposed in alternate wreaths of corn-flowers and 
roses: this trimming has a striking and elegant effect. 
The corsage is cut low, and in such amannerasto givecon- 
siderable width to the chest: itis tighttothe shape. Three 
falls of tourterelle points go entirely round the bust. 
Sleeve composed of tulle over white satin ; it is short and 
full, and ornamented with ayes to correspond. The 
front hair is dressed in light full ringlets, which fall very 
low at the sides of the face. The hind hair is arranged 
in bows somewhat higher than it has lately been worn. 
—Head-dress, a very fine plume of white ostrich fea- 
thers, and a pearl sprig—Neck-lace and ear-rings, 
pearl. White kid gloves, and white gros de Naples 
shoes. 

Eventnc Dress.-French.—Dress of gossamer pink 
satin under fine net ; the net covered with chains formed 
of rouleaux of pink satin, the border trimmed with puck- 
erings of pink crape with points of pink satin, turned up 
over the puckering; these points are edged’ with blond ; 
the corsage finished with slashes, in the Spanish fashion; 
sleeves short and full to correspond. The hair arranged 
in large curls and bows, and ornamented with pink and 
silver lama gauze. _ Isis serpent in front formed of pearls. 
Ear-rings and necklace of rare oriental pearls. White 
satin shoes, white kid gleves, and carved ceder fan. 

DINNER-PARTY DreEss.—EZnglish—Dress of ce- 
lestial blue sarsnet, trimmed at the border, by two dis- 
tinct rows of bouffont ornaments of the same material, 
and entwined by rich white silk cordons, headed by 
white satin rouleaux; over these bouffont rows falls a 
foliage trimming consisting of large separate single leaves; 
these are of white satin edged with blond. Long sleeves 
of fine net, entwined with quiltings round the arm, of 
Urling’s Patent Lace, of which manufacture the net is 
also composed: these long sleeves are surmounted by 
mancherons of blue sarsenet, ornamented to correspond 
with the border of the dress: the corsage finished round 
the bust by points of white satin, edged with blond, and 
atucker of Urlings’s Lace. Venetian carnival toque of 
white and celestial blue satin, lightly ornamented with 
blond. Ear-rings and necklace of pearls. White satin 

















shoes and white kid gloves. 
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Poetry. 





SENSIBILITY. 





[ORIGINAL.] 
—<_— 


Were Life a round of blissful hours, 
And every pathway strewed with flowers, 
Of pleasure’s rosy hue ; 
If time on rapture’s wings would move, 
If, mark’d by radiant smiles of love, 
The light-wing’d moments flew ; 


O yet amid these frolic hours, 
Entwin’d with pleasure’s silken flow’rs, 
And blooming wreaths of love, 
The languid heart would softly sigh 
For something more than smiles of joy, 
To mark them as they move. 


The heart that never felt a sting, 
Or ne'er exhaled from fecling’s spring 
A little drop of dew ; 
For something more that heart must sigh ; 
For, oh! the soul that thrills with joy 
Must thrill with sorrow too. 


*Tis not the bright and golden blaze, 

The sunny glow of pleasure’s rays, 
That forms a pleasing scene ; 

But the variety of shade, 

By Hope, and Fear, and Feeling made, 
With tints of Joy between. 


For when does joy so lovely seem 
As when we see its lucid beam 
O’er shades of sorrow rise ; 
Lovely as summer’s orient ray, 
When the first smile of infant day 
Illumes the blushing skies ? 


Or when does pleasure seem so dear 
As when it beams, through Sorrow’s tear, 
On Feeting’s pensive eye ; 
Soft as a sunbeam thro’ a show’r, 
Kissing the bosom of a flow’r, 
Where gems of fragrance lie ? 


And while afflictions o’er the soul, 
Like the dim shades of twilight roll, 
When day’s last roses fade, 
Affection smiles, with sweeter light, 
And, like the silver star of night, 
Still brightens in the shade. 


Thus ever thro’ the clouds of care, 
And sombre shadows of despair, 

Joy's sweetest light I sce ; 
For then that tender smile of thine, 
Affection’s lovely look divine, 

Sheds brightest beams on me. 


And when reclining on thy breast, 

Enjoying friendship’s hallowed rest, 
I think on sorrows past ; 

I think—and closer cling to thee, 

For thy fond smile was peace to me, 

In sorrow’s roughest blast. 


Then since the heart more bliss can know 
When softened by the tear.of Woe, 
And wak’d by Feeling’s sigh, 
O! let that sigh, that tear be mine, 
Again to feel that smile of thine 
Thrill through my soul with joy. 
: ANONYMOUS. 
Bradford, 5 mo. 4, 1822. 


—>>-> <e—— 
TO MRS. * * * *, 
Of Homerton, on learning that the report circulated of 
her death, nearly two years since, was untrue. 
——=_ 
I heard thou wert dead, and I pitied thy doom, 
Though I envied thy rest in the sleep of the tomb, 
Where the dark yew-trees wave o’er the white burial 
stone— 
That hallowed retreat, where affliction’s urknown. 


I heard that the shroud and the damp winding-sheet, 
Had long been thy garments, both fitting and meet, 
I heard that the grovelling worm had laid bare, 
That cheek once so beautiful, blooming, and fair. 


I heard it with trembling, I heard it with fear, 

It palsied each sense as it thrilled on my ear ; 

I grew sick to the soul, ’till the heart’s overflow 
Gushed forth in loud sobs, in their fulness of woe. 


Yet nought this avails; thou art torn from me ever, 
In this valley of tears we shall meet never, never ; 
In life or in death, to me equally lest, 

A gulf yawns between us too wide to be crosscd. 


What is time, what is place, what is distance to me, 
Have they deadened the flame that was kindled for thee ? 
Not ’till death beckons forth, to the weary's last rest, 
Shall that flame be extinguished ; but burn in this breast. 

RAY MOND. 

——& <p 
DUNWICH. 
—_- 


[From ‘* Napoleon, and other Poems,” by Bernard 
Barton, just published.] 
- —— 
** Nature has left these objects to decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be known.” 





In Britain’s earlier annals thou wert set 
Among the cities of our sca-girt isle 
Of what thou wert, some tokens linger yet 
In yonder ruins, and this roofless pile, 
Whose walls are worshipless, whose tower a mark, 
Left but to guide the seaman’s. wand’ring bark ! 
Yet, where those ruins grey are scatter’d round, 
The din of commerce fill’d the echoing air ; 
From these 1 ow crumbling walls arose the sound 
Of hallow’d music, and the voice of prayer: 
And this was unto some, whose names have ceased, 
The WALL’D AND GATED CITY OF THE East ! 
Thus time, and circumstance, and change, betray 
The transient tenure of the world!y wise ! 
Thus ** Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay,” 
And leaves no splendid wreck for Fame to prize: 
While nature her magnificence retains, 
And from the contrast added glory gains. 
Still, in its billowy boundlessness outspread, 
Yon mighty deep smiles to the orb of day, 
Whose brightness o’er this shatter’d pile is shed 
In quiet beauty. —Nature’s early sway 
Is audible in winds that whisper round, 
The soaring skylark’s song, the breaker's hollow sound. 








Note.—To those who may think my epithet of ** The 


ee 


lical, as applied to Dunwich, I must submit an extract 
from Gardnen’s History of Dunwich, as containing, at 
least, traditional authority, though I fear little more.— 
* The oldest inhabitants of this neighbourhood report, 
that Dunwich (in ancient time) was a city, surrounded 
with a stone wall, and brazen gates; had fifty-two 
churches, chapels, religious houses, and hospitals, a 
king’s palace, a bishop’s seat, a mayor’s mansion, anda 
mint.” He further states, in a following paragraph of 
his preface, his endeavours ** to preserve the fame of 
that renowned city, now almost swallowed up by the 
sea, from sinking into oblivion, by collecting such oc. 
currences dependent thereon, as may perpetuate the me. 
morial thereof to posterity.” But, after all, tradition 
has done more for the past glories of Dunwich than 
history (** time’s slavish scribe’’) has ever condescended 


to do. 
~~ << - 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The following lines are extracted from the Pri. 
vateer, a recently published novel, and one every way 
worthy of more notice than the public have hitherto 
assigned it. They are alittle bijou of poetry and pathos, 
and can be ranked with some of the happiest and ten- 
derest of Moore's emanations. Your insertion of them 
will much oblige B. 


7 

Oh! thou art very fair, and very lone, 
And pale and meek, 

And lingering sorrow sheds a pensive tone 
Upon thy cheek. 


Tis like the shadows of the eve, that meet 
With gentle chill, 

And make the fresh’ning blossoms, all 90 sweet, 
Breathe sweeter still. 


But theu complainest with a softer sigh 
Than infant sleep ; 

And smilest—oh, so patiently! that I 
Could gaze, and weep. 


The wayes will glide more bright where rocks are bare 
And desolate ; 

And thy young soul but seems more purely fair 
For thy bleak fate. 











walled and gated city of the east,” somewhat hyperbo- 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
sIVAUNHIS. 
SITUATION XLIIL 


—— 


(Number 102 of Sturges.) 





—— 
White to move and win. 

















THE PLAY. 


w. 28-—24 WwW. Gm 5 
b. 20—27 b. 18— 9 
w. 26—23 WHITE WINs. 
b. 27—18 
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Scientific Wecords. 


OPTICAL ¢ PERSPECTIVE RECREATIONS. 
—- - 





ANAMORPHOSES. 
prerenrs 

Some of our readers may have seen a beautiful optical 
instrument called the axamorphose, by means of which, 
deformed, shapeless, and unintelligible figures are, by 
reflection, rendered regular and beautiful ‘pictures, de- 
Ineated on the cylindrical polished surface of the mirror. 
These optical toys are not now very common; that in 
© 1r own possession being the only one we have met with 
fur many years. The geometric mode of constructing 
these anamorphoses is to be found, at full length, ina 
treatise by the Abbé Nellet. A practical mode of con- 
structing the drawings may be met with in Hooper's 
Rationai Recreations, vol. ii. p. 120; and in Priestiey’s 
History of the present Discoveries relative to Vision, 
Light, and Colours. 

From the latter work we copy the two following pa- 
ragraphs, which relate to some pleasing optical recrea- 
tions which have been, from time to time, devised by 
s,eculative and ingenious men. 

‘In the same age, also, people of ingenuity, wealth, 
and leisure, cut groves of trees, so as to represent the 
appearance of men, horses, and other objects, from 
some one point of view, which were not at all discern- 
ible in any other. This might easily be effected by 
ene person placing himself in any particular situation, 
and giving directions to other persons what trees to lop, 
and in what manner. In the some method they con- 
trived that buildings, of circular and other forms, and 
also whole groups of buildings, consisting of walls at 
different distances, and with different positions to one 
ancther, should be painted so as to exhibit the exact 
representation of particular objects, which could only 
be perceived in one situation. Betiinus has_illus- 
trated this method by drawings in his Apiaria.”—Priest- 
ley’s History of the present state of Discoveries relating 
to Vision, Light, and Colours, page 95. 

** To the opticians of this age we are indebted for seve- 
ral ingenious devices to apply the knowledge they had 
of optics, and particularly of this branch of it, perspec: 
tive, to the purposes of amusement. And though I pro- 
fess only to relate discoveries concerning the nature of 
light, and the solution of the principal phenomena of 
nature, by means of them; the most rigid philosopher 
would not excuse me if I did not take same slight notice of 
the reformation of distorted images by convex and other 
speculums. By this means pictures that areso mishapea, 
as to exhibit no regular appearance of any thing to the 
naked eye, shall, when viewed by reflection, present a re- 
gular and beautiful image. The inventor of this ingeni- 
ous device is not known. Simon Stevinus, who was the 
first that wrote upon it, does not inform us from whom 
he learned it. The principles of it are laid down by 
S. Vauzelard in his Perspective Conique et Cylindrique ; 
and Gasper Schoot professes to copy Marius Bettinus 
in his description of this piece of artifidal magic.”— 
Priestley’s History of the. present state of Discoveries 
relating to Vision, Light, and Colours, page 92. 





We do not find, in any work we have consulted, a 
description of the singular, optical, or perspective recre- 
ation which it is our object now to introduce to our 
readers, and which is called 

THE HORIZONTORIUM. 
—<a—— 

This most interesting perspective recreation, which 
has been recently published, appears to have excited little 
notice or public interest, although, in our opinion, 
and that also of every artist to whom we have spoken 
on the subject, it is the most extraordinary and pleas- 
ing optical deception ever devised. The original plan, 
when viewed from its proper site, exhibits to the eye 
acastle or fort, with turrets, palisadoes, a magazine, 
and a sentry standing outside of his box; also, the 
roof of a cottage on one side. When viewed from any 
other than one point of sight, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain what the design is intended to represent, as the 


| walls of the castle appear to slope outwards, so that they 
are nearly twice as wide at the top as at the base.—The 
soldier and the sentry-box have a most singular effect ; 
the former appearing a very tall figure, in height, whilst 
his breadth scarcely exceeds that of his musket. To pro- 
duce a regular picture from this almost shapeless assem- 
blage, all that is necessary is to view it from a certain 
point, with one eye only; which is best done by help 
of a sight made of pasteboard or card. which accompa- 
nies the original. When viewed by this means, it is 
impossible to describe the beautiful effect produced ; it 
is not a picture, but reality ; the castle walls and palisa- 
does assume their regular proportions, and their perpen- 
dicular positions ;—the sentinel is reduced to proper 
dimensions, and the effect of light and shade is almost 
miraculous. The whole has the appearance not of a 
picture, but of an exact miniature model of the things in- 
tended to be represented. 

Although we have read much on the subject of 
restoring distorted images, we never experienced more 
surprise than when first we viewed the one we have been 
attempting to describe. The original is rather expen- 
sive (three shillings or four shillings, plain or coloured) 
and, as we were bent upon, gratifying our readers with a 
sight of the phenomenon, we have been at no small 
pains toconstruct upon true perspective principles, the 
small sketch which we here present to our readers. Not 





wishing to infringe the copy-right of the publisher of the 
plan we have described, we have chosen another and 
More GRAVE subject; and shall proceed to describe to 
cur readers the manner of viewing it to produce the 
effect intended. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR VIEWING TIIE SKETCH. 
Scaliapex 

As the effect depends entirely upon correctly placing 
the sight-piece, through which it is to be viewed, we 
have adopted a mode of describing it, which can hardly 
be misunderstood.—A piece of paper, or card (which is 
better) inust be cut out, of the precise shape and height 
of the piece ABC ; an aperture for the eye, about the 
size of a pea (A) must be made, precisely on the 
spot shown in the sight-piece. The shaded part of the 
sight: piece must be folded back at a right angle so as to 
form a kind of foot, to stand upon. The sight-piece 
must then be placed perpendicularly, exactly, over the 
piece D. Then keeping the paper perfectly horizontal, 
and placing the eye close to the aperture (A) there may 
be seen a perfect representation of a tombstone, sur- 
rounded by palisadoes. A very little experience will 
give the image or model very exactly. If not, the per- 
son who makes the trial may depend upon it that he has 
not placed the sight-piece correctly. The light ought 
to fall on the side of the figure opposite th2 shadow. 

If the representation of the sight-piece ABC is found 
to interfere with the picture, it may be covered with a 
small piece of paper. 





¢ Tf, after this explanation, our readers should ex- 
perience any difliculty in effecting the experiment, we 
shall adopt a practical mode of enabling them to be more 
successful. There is now at our office, one of the figures 
cnt out and pasted on card, with the sight-piece placed 
in its precise situation. With the next Kaleidoscope 
parecl, we shall forward one of these to each of our 
azents, who will be good enough to exhibit them to our 
country readers. We have only here to repeat, that the 
person who makes this experiment may know whether 
he has sueceeded or not, by sollowing this simple test. 
If he has followed our directions implicitly, the sketeh 
will exhibit a figure, or rather the model, of a regular 
oblong tomb, surrounded by pallisadoes. If the form 
is not periecily regular, he may depend upon it that he 
bas not taken the proper mode of accomplishing the 
purpose. 

In conclusion. Especial care should be taken that 
the paper be perfectly smooth, as the slightest wrinkle 
will distort the figure materially. ‘The eye must also 
be placed as close as possible to the sight-hole. 








Chit Chat. 


ASTRONOMICAL LECTURES. 

Mr, Longstaff concluded his course of lectures on 
astronomy on Friday se’nnight. He has been nume- 
rously attended ; and we believe that we express the sen- 
timents of his auditors, when we say, that his lectures 
are the most perspicuous, and his apparatus the most 
extensive, illustrative, and magnificent, that has ever 
been offered to the notice of the inhabitants of Liverpool 








WHIMSICAL CIRCULAR. 


We copy the following from the circular of an inn- 
keeper at Verona, in Italy. That the accommodation 
which his house affords may be made known to travellers 
from different nations, he publishes his address in the 
Italian, German, French, and English languages; the 
latter translation we give verbatim et literalim, as it will 
no doubt entertain our English readers : 


* CrrcuLcaTory.—The old Inn of London’s Tower, 
placed among the more agreeable situation of Verona’s 
course, belonging at Sir Theodocius Zignoni, restored! 
by the decorum most indulgent to good things, of lifc’s 
eases, which are favoured from every arts liable at Inn 
same, with all object that is concern’d conveniency of 
stage-coaches, proper horses, but good foragers, and 
coach-house; Do offers at Innkeeper the constant hope, 
to be honoured from a great concourse, where pulitenéss, 
rood genius of meats, to delight of Nations, rouud table, 

affee-house, hackney-ceach, men servant of place, 
swiftness of service, and moderation of prices, shall ar- 
rive to accomplish in Him all satisfaction, and at Sirs, 
who will do the favour honouring him a very assur’sd 
kindness,”—Durham County Advertiser. 
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The Gleaner. 


** I am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” Wotton. 





PRESTON GUILD 
IN FORMER DAYs. 


The following account of the Processions and Public 
Entertainments of the Preston Guild Merchant, which 
commenced on Monday, the 30th of August, and 
ended on Saturday, the 25th of September, 1762, 
under the Mayoralty of Robert Parker, Esq. being 
the second year of the reign of George III. is inserted 
at the particular desire of many Lancashire friends. 


His Worship the Mayor repaired to the 
Guild-hall about nine o’clock inthe morning, 
where he was met by the Stewards, Alder- 
men, &c. After the opening of the “Guild 
Merchant,” by disenfranchising the freemen, 
and recording them in the new book, they 
proceeded to the parish church (St. John’s) 
in their proper ornaments, costume, officers, 
regalia, and an excellent band of music; 
they were accompanied by a most brilliant 
and numerous appearance of nobility and 

: gentry, habited in the gayest and richest 
manner possible, and were attended by the 
several companies of trade (properly mar- 
shalled) with their heraldic ensigns dis- 
played, &c.—a good band of music pre- 
ceding each company. Divine service and 
a sermon (preached on the occasion by the 
Rev. Mr. Andrews, Vicar of Preston, and 
Chaplain to the Worshipful the Mayor) 
being ended, a grand procession was begun, 
and continued through the principal streets. 
Nothing could be more sumptuous or 
striking ; the whole was profusely splendid 
and magnificent, and gave to every beholder 
the greatest joy and satisfaction in a super- 
lative degree. Fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
of Gens de Condition, dined this day with 
the Worshipful the Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress (the Queen of the Guild) at the 
Guild-hall. The grand entertainment (which 
was provided under the immediate direction 
of Mr. Baker, of York) afforded the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction imaginable. The 
table was powdered* with the utmost taste 
and magnificence, and profusely supplied 


* Powdered signifies strewed.—We have also to ob- 
serve, that the Guild Mayor’s table was, during the whole 
jubilee, adorned with a great variety of emblematical 
devices, and no expense was spared, that might serve to 





improve its dour, elegance, and accommodations : 
all the nobility, gentry, and others, were supplied exu- 
berantly, and with celerity, and yet the various services 


were dul a moon without hurry and confusion. At 
this table e Mayor and his Lady entertained fifty ladies 
and gentlemen every day, except at the races (which con- 
tinued four days) when the Mayor favoured the gentle. 
men with his rey = A at the Ordinaries ; fort 

ladies, besides the Guild Mayor’s Chaplain, dined cach 


with all the delicacies and confectionary 
which the most luxurious fancy could invent, 
or the season afford, or expense procure ; 
and, moreover, no care, no pains, were 
omitted to render every thing as commo- 
dious, as agreeable, and as pleasing to the 
eye, as what was exposed at this féte. On 
the Tuesday ( August 31) about ten o’clock 
in the morning, the Lady Mayoress was 
waited upon, in the Large Rooms of the 
town and Guild-halls, by about three hun- 
dred ladies, all splendidly and elegantly 
dressed in the prevailing fashions of the 
day. Thence they walked in public 
procession (two and two) to the parish 
church. Divine service being concluded 
(no sermon was preached this day ) they re- 
turned in the same order as before, round 
the Market-place to the State Rooms, pre- 
ceded by the Guild Mayor, Officers, with the 
Town Regalia, &c. During the procession, 
the various companies of trade were drawn 
up in lines oneachside (many gentlemen also 
attending) to prevent the ladies from being 
interrupted or incommoded by the numerous 
crowd of spectators, who had assembled to 
view the splendid and .memorable sight. 
There were, on this occasion, thousands of 
ladies and gentlemen, from all parts of the 
realm. This sight was allowed to surpass 
all that had ever been seen in this part of 
Lancashire, and far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of every one present, as well in point 
of the brilliancy and grandeur, which accom- 
panied it, as in respect of that regularity and 
decorum, with which it was so extraordina- 
rily conducted. 

On the Wednesday (September Ist) the 
several fraternities of trademarshalled them- 
selves as before, paraded the chief streets 
of the town, with their respective flags 
streaming, kettle drums, French horns, trum- 
pets, and other martial music. This sight 
could not fail to give peculiar felicity to the 
spectators. The whole, in fact, was duly 
conducted with the greatest order and re- 
gularity. Two grand balls (to which every 
person who went properly attired was admit- 
ted) were given every week during the 
jubilee by the Guild Mayor, viz.—Monday 
and Friday,when an elegant cold collation 
(with a rich dessert of sweet-meats, con- 
fectionary, and choicest wines) was pro- 
vided in an adjoining room ; and in another 
co-chamber, chocolate, coffee, tea, &c. 

The Ladies’ Assembly was opened twice 





day with the Lady Mayoress at the Guild-hall, 





a, 


and the Trade Assembly was opened in the 
same rooms every Wednesday. 

A commodious temporary theatre was 
erected for the occasion inthe Church-street, 
in which were performed plays from some of 
our chief dramatic writers, by his Majesty's 
comedians from the Theatre-royal in 
London: Mr. Yates was the manager. The 
residue of the sons of Thespis were Messrs, 
Holland, King, Lee, &c.; Mrs. Yates, 
Mrs. Ward, &c. Dancers, Signiora Ma. 
ranesi, Miss Baker, Master Rogie, Miss 
Capitani, &c. Performers at the public 
breakfasts and concertos, Miss Brent, Sig. 
nior Teuducci, Dr. Arne, Mr. Arne, jun. 
Mr. Desaubrys, Signiors Dasti, Blanck, 
Richster, Mr. Richardson, Master Bromley 
(on the harp) Mr. Lambourne (on the mu- 


terity in horsemanship, gave great satisfac- 


deprived of amusements avreeable to their 
inclinations, at this great jubilee, there was 
exhibited in the old theatre, inthe Fisher- 
gate-street, under the able direction of Mr. 
Yates, from Drury-lane, London, various 
performances on the slack wire, by a cele- 
rated equilibrist, oalancing, dancing, har- 
monic glasses, singing, pantomine enter- 
tainments, humorous farces, &c. as at Sad- 
ler’s Wells. There was also a company or 
troop of equestrians, situate in St. John’s, 
or the Church Wiend, of eminent performers 
from London, viz.—Francisco, Rayner, &c. 
in ground and lofty tumbling, vaultiag, dan- 
cing on the tight rope; and in various parts 
of the town were tobe seen puppet shows» 
wild beasts, horses of knowledge, and all 
kinds of Bartholomew Fair amusements, 
too tedious to mention. In short, these, 
with a great variety of amusements adapted 
to suit the taste of all ranks from the peer 
to the peasant, diffused that happiness, 
cheerfulness, and good humour, among all, 
which constitutes the true spirit of society. 
It may not be improper to remark, that the 
Guild-hall (an elegant stucture at that 
time) designed by Mr. Carr, an eminent 
architect of York, had been lately erected by 
the Mayor and corporation at their own ex- 
pense. The state room whereof, and the 
adjoining Town-hall (a spacious room) 
were, every assembly and ball night, illu- 
minated by some hundreds of wax tapers, 
fixed in many grand massive chandeliers, 





a week, viz.—on Tuesday and Thursday, 





girandoles, and sconces. It was said tha 


sical-glasses.) Mr. Johnstone, by his dex- | 


tion to the town and its numerous visitors. 
And that no rank of people might be | 
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the expense of the candles alone was £100. 
These two rooms, being united, were capa- 
ple of holding upwards of one thousand 
people, which number, it was thought, 
made their appearance eacn ball-night. 
Large quantities of excellent nut-brown ale 
and cold provisions of all sorts were distri- 
puted among the populace each day (gratis ) 
by order of the Guild Mayor and his 
compeers. For the rest of this grand féte, 
we have duly to observe, that every 
stranger seemed pleased at the reception 
and accommodations prepared for him 
in the town, and particularly from the gen- 
tlemen of the Corporation, and the town’s- 
people generally. The inhabitants appeared 
highly satisfied with the good behaviour of 
their guests ; and with the liberal, and in 
every respect satisfactory conduct of the 
Guild Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and resi- 
due of the Body Corporate, who were singu- 
larly stadious to please and infuse mirth and 
festivity into every individual. 

Amongst the many personages who at- 
tended this year’s Guild, we shall select the 
following : 

Thomas Braddyll, Esq. High Shei iff uf the county; 
Hoo. Arthur Barry; Hoo. R. Barry; Hou. Edward 
Clifford ; Sir William Harrivgton; Right Hon. Lord 
Grosvenor ; Right Hon. Lord Archibald Hamilton ; 
Sir Thomas Jones; Right Hou. Lord Kelly; Right 
Hon. Lord Greville Montague; Sir H, Williamson, 
Bat.; Philip York, Esq. of Loudon; T. Townley, 
Esq.; Edmund Townley, Esq.; Charles Townley, 
Esq.; Stephen W. Tempest, Esq ; Thomas Winck- 
ley, Esq. of London; Charles Strickland, Esq. ; 
Sir Jubn Stanley, Knt.; Sir Jobn Stanley, Bart.; 
Hon. —— Scott; Johan Everard, Esy.; Right 
Hon. Lord Strange; Sir Peter Leicester, Bart. ; 
Sir Frank Standish, Bart.; H. Trafford, Esq.; 
Thornton, E-q.; Alexander Nowell, Esq. ; Tho- 
mas Patten, Esq.; Thomas Mostyn, Esq.; Rigby 
Molyneux, Esq.; Ashton Lever, Esq.; R. Cope 
Hopton, Esg.; Fleetwood Hesketh, Esq.; William 
Jugram, Esq.; Francis Ingram, Esq. ; Charles 
Howard, Esq.; Sir Thomas Gerard, Bart.; Robert 
Gerard, Esq. ; Robert Gwyllym, E.q.; W. Diccon- 
son, Esq. ; Robert Cunliffe, Esq. ; Thomas Buckley, 
Esq.; Alex. Butler, Esq.; Heury Blaudell, Esq. ; 
James Barton, Esq.; Harvey Ashton, Esq ; 
Dodsworth, Esq.; —— Dyers, Esq. ; Devis, 
Esq.; —— Constable, Esq.; Hou. Bennett ; 
— Combroom, Esy.; Hon; Edward Byron ; George 
Clarke, Esq.; J. Case, Esy.; Joho Crew, Esq ; 
John Cust, Esq.; Thomas Cross, Esq.; Hon. J. 
Barry; Sir Samuel Hillier, Bart.; Ambrose Wal- 
tun, Esq.; Banester Walton, Esq. ; Edward Wilson, 
Esq.; L. Watson, Esq.; George Wilson, Esq. ; 
Wilcox, - Esq. 5 Tucker, Esq.; W. Preston, 
Esq.; Edward Parker, Esq.; W. Pickering, Esq. ; 
James Worthington, Esq.; H. Allen, Esq.; John 
Aspinall, Esq.; W. Hulton, Esq. ; W. Lucas, Esq.; 
Thomas Cliftoa, Esq.; John Clayton, Esq. ; 
Brockhurst, Esq.; — Baily, Esq.; Peploe Birch, 
Esq.; Thomas Birch, Esq.; Wilbraham Bootle, 
Esq.; William Anderton, Esq.; Jobo Atherton, 




















Hon. Mrs. Bennett; Lady E. Bertie; Lady Dal 
ton; Lady Clifton; Lady Williamson; Lady Jane 
Stanley ; Lady Bell Stanley; Lady Mary Stanley ; 
Lady Leicester; Lady Hoghton; How. Lady Jane 
Clifton; Lady Wiuifred Constable; Hon. Lady 
Nelly Bertie. 


The Philanthropist. 


MR. CUTHELL. 
—_— 

Ia a late number of the Kaleidoscope, we inserted a 
pathetic account of a decayed actor, named Cuthell, 
drawn up by Mr. Ryley, who, by his interference in 
behalf of this poor man, which does him great credit, 
has been the means of rendering the dregs of life 
somewhat less bitter. The following letter will be 
perused with no common interest. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLASGOW CHRONICLE. 

S1r,—1 esteem it my duty, aod trust you will 
aid me in the attempt to make known the several 
sums received for the relief of the unfortunate Mr, 
Cuthell, and the mode iu which it is proposed to 
apply them. The receipts of the debating society, 
on Saturday evening Jast, amounted to £8. The 
subscription from the truly generous people of New- 
castle-upuo-Tyne, £10 7s. Ina letter to the editor 
of the Glasgow Chronicle, from a friend, who kuew 
the manager iu better days, £1; and in a letter, 
addressed to the editor of the Courier, from J. W. 
Parkins, Esq. late Sheriff of the city of London, 
£1, who states, that he well remembers Mr. Cuthell 
in his plenitude, as manager of the Carlisle theatre, 
in whuse company the late Mr. Perry, editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, held a subordinate situation. 
He mentions Mr. Cutheill as an actor of consider- 
able talent, possessing great persunal and mental 
endowments, aud even diguifies bim with the flat- 
tering appellation of ** the ouce elegant Cuthell:” as 
a proof of his respect fur bis former merit, and pity 
for his present misfortunes, he requests that infor- 
mation may instantly be conveyed to bim, that he 
purposes, in addition to bis inclosure, from the 
present period, to allow him seven sbillings a week 
during his life. This, together with the sums col- 
lected through the liberality of the inhabitants of 
Glasgow aud Newcastle, will most assuredly pro- 
duce a weekly allowance, sufficient tu guard his 
decline of life against the bitterness of want, an:] 
render his journey towards the bourne as smooth as 
decaying tortality will permit. The conduct of 
Sheriff Parkius is traly praiseworthy, aud evinces 
a heart warmly allied to the noblest feelings. Had 
the worthy Sheriff witnessed the uplifted hauds and 





‘J eyes of the pour old man when the heart-cheering 


intelligence came to his knowledge, and the fervent 
“Thank God” that gratefully trembled op his 
tonguc, whilst the tear of strong sensibility spoke 
a language not unintelligible to a feeling mind, he 
would have experienced as great a pleasure, arising 
from his beneficence, as I did in communicating it, 
No. 2, Queen-street. S. W. RYLEY. 








Literature, Griticism, Ke. 


NAPOLEON, AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 








(From a cotemporary work.) 





It was with feelings anticipating much of what is 
most delightful to the heart and imagination, that we 





opened the pages of this elegantly-printed volunie; and 


it affords us no small degree of gratification to be able 
to announce, that we have encountered no disappoint- 
ment ; that it includes a collection, which, in every point 
of view, is well calculated to augment the reputation 
which the author had previously acquired. 

It is divided, as the title-page would seem to imply, 
into two parts, the jirst of which is dedicated to the 
King, and occupied by that poem to which the name of 
Napoleon has been given. 

This is a production of considerable length, extending 
over sixty-two pages, and written in the stanza of 
Spenser. Its avowed object is that of advocating the 
cause of peace, and repressing those passions in which 
the love of war originates. It is, therefore, partly argu- 
mentative, and partly descriptive; the former portion 
placing in a clear and forcible light, and with an energy 
and fervour of feeling which best can give to precept 
its influence over the heart, those motives, which, as 
rational beings, and more especially as Christians, 
should deter us from every species of offensive warfare ; 
whilst the latter, embracing those inflictions which too 
generally follow the devastating march of conquest, has 
opened a field, of which our poet has skilfully availed 
himself, for the introduction of several finely contrasted, 
and truly touching pictures of what had been the bless- 
ngs of peace and humble quiet, ere the conqueror had 
polluted their sequestered haunts. 

Of the highly-gifted but unprincipled individual 
whose unexampled career of ambition, and ever-me- 
morable fall, have given birth to the production which 
we are now criticising, Mr. Barton appears to have 
formed a very just and dispassionate conception, alike 
remote froin insulting scorn, or puerile admiration ; and 
his virtues and his vices, therefore, his crimes and his 
talents, are delineated with a well-marked and discri- 
minating pencil. . 

NAPOLEON, in short, is a poem which will be re 
lished and approved in proportion as it is re-perused and 
studied. There are several portions of it, it is true, 
which, as appealing directly to our tenderest sympathies, 
will be instantaneously felt and applauded ; but the 
more ethic and didactic parts, founded, as they are, on 
some of the weightiest truths of Christianity, demand 
and should receive an earnest attention. It is, indeed, 
praise of no common kind, when it can be said, that 
the language of poetry, and the laws of metrical ar- 
rangement have been rendered the most effective, while 
they are, confessedly, the most pleasing instruments 
of moral instruction ; a combination which, we think, 
is to be found exemplified in the composition before us, 
so clear and unaffected is its diction throughout, and its 
versification, with few exceptions, so simple and per- 
spicuous, so free from intricacy and involution. 

The second part of Mr. Barton’s volume, which is 
dedicated, in some most lovely and affectionate lines, to 
his: sister, presents us with nearly forty productions on 
numerous interesting topics, and under various forms 
of metre. Of these, the most elaborate is addresed ‘* To 
the Sun,” and abounds in rich and vivid description, 
mingled with many reflections of an awful and even 
sublime cast. The pervading and characteristic features, 
however, of Mr. Barton’s poetry, are founded on its 
tender and pensive but consolatory strains of thought 
and imagery, and we wish particularly to point out the 
** Stanzas on the Approach of Winter,” those ** To a 
Robin,” ‘* The Grave,” ** The Pool of Bethesda,” 
“© The Wall-flower,” ‘* A Christmas Carol,” and the 
‘s Portrait,” as moral lessons which associations of this 
kind have at once brought home to our bosoms, and 
endeared to our memories. 

(% In our poetical department may be found an ex- 





tract entitled ** Dunwich.” 
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Correspondence. 


VANDENHOFFITES AND SALTERITES. 





—=__ 
“‘ Bella, horrida bella.” 
——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—1 think you have acted wisely is not mak- 
ing yourself a party to the theatrical row, which 
has recently agitated a neighbouring town, where 
the contest between Vandeuhoilites and Salterites 
has raged with such fury as to compel the ma- 
magers to surrender at discretion. As you pre- 
dicted, some time since, the affair assumed the as- 
pect of a partizan warfare. All the machinery of 
chalk and equibbs was in requisition ; and the 
squabble of the Manchester critics brought to my 
recollection the lines of Pope, 


** The Dog-star » hay “tis past a doubt 
All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out ; 
Fire in each eye, and paper in each hand, 
Thy rage, recite, and madden through the land.” 
You will perhaps discover, from my manner, that 
1am not much interested io the issue of this con- 
test;—not that 1 underrate either of the gentlemen, 
on whose behalf such an interest has been exerted. 
I think Mr. Vandenhoff a very good actor; and I 
say that Mr. Salter is also a very good actor ;—and, 
as I prefer two good things to one at any time (hav- 
ing been regularly sworn at Highgate) I could wish 
to see them both enlisted in our corps dramatique. 
Caundour, however, compels me to add, that the 
fault rests with themselves, rather than with the 
managers. Some celebrated critic, when speaking 
of the dignity of states, remarked, that, ‘ nations 
die of dignity.” Now, Sir, this same dignity is not 
confined to the heroes and statesmen of the political 
stage; it is still more characteristic of the heroes 
of the mimic stage; no one will play second fiddle, 
if he can avoid it. If Mr. Vandenhoff leads the 
band one night, the terms of his engagement are such 
as to prevent Mr, Salter from leading the orchestre 
on any succeeding evening, and vice versa. Now, 
with all due respect for these gentlemen, I do not 
see why they should not make mutual concessions 
for the gratification of the public, by alternating the 
respective principal characters; by which arrange- 
ment, the public would not be long io deciding 
upon their respective merits, and assigning to each 
his proper sphere. I can discover nothing Lumili- 
ating in such a concession to the public will; and 
these gentlemen must allow me to observe, that 
with the recollection fresh on my mind, of the time 
when the Liverpool audience were gratified by the 
united powers of a Siddons, a Kemble, and a Cooke, 
in the tragedy of the Gamester, I can discover no- 
thing very unreasonable iu expecting a theatrical 
duetto between Messrs. Vandenhoff and Salter ; and 
if T might recommend the opening piece, it should 
be “ Alls Well.” 1n the Philharmonic Society, in 
London, the most perfect orchestre iv the world, 
there is vot an individual performer who is not 
eminent in his profession ;—yet: here we find Yanie- 
wicz, Cramer, Salamon, Mori, and others, playing 
principal er secondary parte in turns, which is in- 
deed one cause of the pre-eminence of this musical 
@euvre. Io conclusion, I send you a parody, 
which one of my acquaintance has scribbled on the 
oceasion, and from which you will perceive that he 
attaches less importance to the squabble than I do. 
When the merits of Handel and Bonichiuni divided 
the public, as those of Vandenhoff and Salter now 
do, Swift wrote the following squib : 
** Some.say the Signor Bonichinni 
'd ith Handel’s a mere ninny ; 
Others aver that, to him, Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange, such a difference there should be, 
*T wixt Dweedledum and Tweedledee !” 


Some say. that Signor Vandenhoff, 

Compar’d with Salter’s a mere oaf ; 

Others aver that, to him, Salter 

oe be — ee he Pome H a 
range, such a rumpus there 9 

*Bout Mr. S. and Mr. V. 

In the hope that this theatrical. feud may be ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of the rival parties and the 
public, J beg to subscribe, 

Your servant to command, 
DOODLE. 

P.S.—I have said that a capitulation has taken 
place at Manchester. The newspapers of that town 
are my authority. They state, that on Friday even- 
ing, after the play of King Leur, calls for the mana- 


rose, and a large buard was exhibited on the stage, 
inscribed, “ By command cf the public, Mr. Salter 
is re-enguged for the Manchester Theatre.” This 
intimation was received with great applause. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—As my aunt, Mrs. Alethea (whe is a great 
reader, and to whom we all look up as uato a wise 
woman) commissioned me, after we had perused 
your nice little paper this week, to convey a civil 
message to you, I dare not disobey her: but, in- 
deed, Mr. Editor, I am rather in a flutter, and quite 
colour up, to find myself writing to one | never 
saw, and a gentleman too! However, I will try to 
remember my worthy aunt’s own words, and then I 
shall not get into any trouble. ‘ Here, Kitty, love!” 
said she, “read me this poetry; and take your 
time over it, that I may understand what you say.” 
I read * Cynthia’s Grave” tolerably well, my aunt 
said. How pretty it is, Mr. Editor. I declare it 
is enough to make ene cry. Poor Cynthia! But 
don’t you think, Sir, that it was very lucky for ber 
to have such a friend, to sing her memory so sweet- 
ly? Ab! I wonder if ever I shall. be worth so kind 
and clever a friend !—Well, 1 reac on until I came 
to “ Matilda’s Girdle,” when I ‘noticed my aunt 
began to be quite fidgety; and, when I finished it, 
she laid her hand on her furehead, fixed her eyes 
on the fire, and sat silent. After a pause, she 
looked towards her bookcase. “ Kitty,” said she, 
“ reach me down, from the third shelf, Edmund 
Waller's Poems. But are you sure there is uo sig- 
niture to that Girdle?” ‘ Yes, Ma’am, quite sure,” 
returned I; the author probably does not wish to 
be known.” ‘ But he does wish to be known, an- 
swered she sharply; and here he is to speak for 
himself,” opening the book and reading the iden- 
tical lines. ‘* Now, Kitty, my dear!” resumed she, 
as my hand is still afflicted with the rheumatism, 
you shall write a polite little note to the editor, 
just hinting how much it would add to our satis- 
faction to have either signature, initials, or even the 
date, in which they were composed, affixed to the 
different articles with which he so greatly favours 
us; for I own, child,” continued she, * if it had 
not happily crossed my memory, to which of my 
old friends those lines belonged, and which, me- 
thought, I ought to recollect, I believe I should 
have had no rest all vight, beside rendering me 
unsettled all day; so you. perceive, Kitty, it is no 
light matter 1 desire you to execute.”—-May I hope, 
good Mr. Editor, that you will pity and excuse the 
awkward manner in which I. have performed. thie 
my aunt’s desire, in addressing, in all my ignorance, 
one so learned and respectable as yourself, aud al- 
low me to subscribe myself, with. profound reve- 
rence, your humble servant, 
KITTY SIMPLE. 


Manchester, April 26, 1822. 
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Which my friend bas thus travestied— 


gers were commenced by the audience; the curtain | 


Portry.—C, J. S. must be aware that the editor of 
any journal, if he would keep on decent terms with 
his poetical correspondents, must sometimes concede 
a little to their wishes by admitting compositions 
which are not precisely to his own taste. We do 
not sang the best journals in the kingdom. from the 
charge of making such occasional concessions. P 
is a species of composition on the merits of whi: 
a@ greater diversity of opinion prevails than respect. 
ing the merits of prose writings;—and if an editor 
be inflexibly rigid in his system of exclusion, he 
may be the means of discouraging a genius of no 
common order, which, but for an occasional mile 
of encouragement, might have perished in the bud. 
We cannot, however, either to stimulate ju- 
venile merit or to reward more adult pretensions, 
in the way suggested by C. J. S. of whose poet ¢ 
offerings we must not, of course, avail ourselves, 
whilst we decline the conditions. Under other cir- 
cumstances we should have readily given insertion 
to the proffered lines, which, notwithstanding their 
somewhat pompous introduction, are very fair s 
cimens. Perhaps our dent will deem thi 
commendation ** damning with faint praise.” 

Caro having requested us to be more explicit, we must 
tell him, in the first instance, that his ear is defective, 
which is a fault that cannot be remedied by on 
counting. It is scarcely possible to make two of his 
lines run smoothly, without spoiling the sense by lay- 
ing the emphasis in the wrong place. We shall take 
his first couplet as an example : 

«Twas morn, and the sun as he rose from his bed, 
Shook off dusky clouds that hung round his head.” 


Here, independent of the minor defect of one line 
beirg a foot shorter or a foot longer than the other, 
whichsoever Cato pleases, the latter line ires that 
the preposition of" should bear all the emphasis, and 
even with that accommodation on the part of the 
reader, the line still limps most plaguily. If any one 
can read the following lines poetically, we will forth. 
with engage him as superintending editor of our 
poetic department. 

Now floated a wreck, became the sport of the wind. 

Such is man—in the moon of his life how eheerful and gay. 


Now CaTo ought to be obliged rather than wroth 
with us, for restraining such poetical effusions ; if he 
be not grateful to us upon more mature thought, he is 
incorrigible. If our ndent insists upon it, we 
will assign our reasons for declining his subsequent 
lines about the Rose. 


er banca THE weap i -— vo 
GABUS perceive we have assigned a place 
to his account of the Bard of Wyddfa: with respect 
to the original pieces in Welsh, which our Carnarvon 
correspondent has obligingly offered for our columns, 
we are at a loss what to say. Ignorant of the lan- 
guage ourselves, we could not determine the merits of 
such translations as might be offered ; besides which, 
we doubt whether the very partial interest which 
Welsh poetry would excite, would justify us in press 
ing them on the notice of our readers in general. 


Aw ADvocaTE for PusBLic SCHOOLS shall appear 
next week. 


PresTow GuILD.—The account of the Guild in the 
year 1762, at the request of numerous readers, neces- 
sarily interferes with some other eommunications. 


Scorch UmsiversiTtEs.—The letter of a ScoTCH- 
MAN 'in our next. 


DvELLING.—We shall pause for one week, and then 

resume this important subject. The'essay of AGABUs 

is next in suceession; and the MS. in the mean 

. shall be at his disposal, any time between twelve 
two. 


PHRENOLOGIST—Q.—and J.S. M. shall be attended to. 
We have further to acknowledge Dickon StupGE— 


THEATRICUS—and ANONYMOUS, whose lines, enti- 
tled ‘* Reminiscences,” are reserved for our next. 
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from an inspectio! 
publication we shall make it a point to read the whole. 


Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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